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INTRODUCTION. 


In  submitting  the  following  pages  to  the  consideration 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  especially  intended,  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  treading  upon  ground  which  has  before 
been  often  occupied ;  and  that,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  have  attempted  to  promote  the  same  interests, 
I  have  much  to  contend  with,  before  I  can  meet  with 
even  a  partial  co-operation  from  those  whom  it  is  my 
sincere  desire  to  serve. 

I  am  also  aware  that  many  hereditary  usages,  in  regard 
to  Education,  must  be  done  away  ;  many  ancient  preju- 
dices laid  aside,  before  I  can  hope,  successfully,  to 
introduce  any  improvements  in  a  system  which  has  so 
long  and  so  fully  established  itself  in  society,  as  that  any 
innovation  is,  apparently,  considered  as  an  evil  greatly  to 
be  dreaded. 

But  as  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  and 
patience  of  my  readers  by  a  series  of  preliminary  obser- 


IV.  INTRODUCTION. 

vations,  I  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  immediate  object 
of  this  little  work,  which  has  been  written  with  the  hope 
of  rendering,  if  possible,  the  taskof  instruction  more  easy 
and  agreeable,  and,  withal,  more  efficient  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  than,  in  many  instances,  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

In  commencing  this  task,  however,  I  have  no  propo- 
sition to  lay  down,  whereby  children  may  be  made  to 
become  perfect  characters  ;  no  plan  to  unfold,  whereby 
the  duties  of  those  who  instruct  them  may  be  rendered 
wholly  unmixed  with  difficulties.  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
partial  accomplishment  of  both  these  objects ;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  these  observations,  I  can  suggest  any  thing 
tending  to  such  an  accomplishment,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self amply  repaid. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  recklessness  and  gaiety,  is  still 
exposed  to  many  sorrows  and  vexations.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
miniature  of  maturer  life.  If,  therefore,  any  plan  maybe 
pursued  to  meliorate  the  trials  peculiar  to  this  age,  with- 
out involving  the  child  in  too  great  susceptibility  by  mis- 
taken indulgence,  or  causing  it  to  shrink  too  timidly  from 
the  storms  of  its  future  destiny,  it  is  surely  worth  at- 
tempting. 

Though  these  remarks  are  designed  more  especially  for 
the  attention  of  parents,  yet  I  trust  they  will  not  be  found 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  instruction  when  un- 
dertaken by  others,  as  in  schools. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  basis  on  which  I  shall  foimd  all  my  propo- 
sitions, is  the  inculcation  of  a  strict  and  unlimited 
regard  to  truth. 

Without  this  foundation,  the  whole  structure  will 
be  tottering  and  uncertain,  and  the  whole  character 
will  become  both  superficial  and  artificial. 

The  first  abberration  from  the  strictest  principles 
of  truth,  should  be  punishable  from  the  moment 
that  the  child  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  this,  in  most 
children,  is  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  generally 
admitted.  Long  before  it  can  speak,  it  can  discov- 
er any  little  deception,  attempted  to  be  practised 
upon  it,  and,  not  unfrequently,  it  will  endeavour  to 
requite  it  by  another. 

If  familiar  illustrations    may  here  be  admitted,  I 
would  bring  forward  a  very  common  instance. 
1* 
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Your  child  sees  an  object  which  attracts  his  curi- 
osity, and  excites  in  liim  a  wish  to  possess  it.  It  is 
improper  for  hiin  to  hold  ;  but  instead  of  making 
him  understand  that  it  is  so,  which  certainly  would 
be  no  very  difScult  task,  you  tell  him  that  it  would 
burn  his  fingers  ;  and  you  take  infinitely  more  pains 
to  impose  the  deception  upon  him  than  you  would 
be  forced  to  employ  in  impressing  the  simple  truth 
upon  his  mind.  By  some  means  or  other,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  your  becoming  weary  of  his  impor- 
tunities, and  giving  him  the  article  in  question,  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  it;  and  his  first  impression, 
on  touching  it  is,  that  his  fingers  are  not  burned,  and 
his  next  that  you  have  deceived  him.  I  believe 
that  extremely  young  children  are  capable  of  draw- 
ing inferences,  and  of  tracing  analogies  in  this  way ; 
and  when  this  impression  is  once  established  in  the 
mind  of  your  child,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
erase  it. 

Many  parents  have  very  early  lost  much  of  their 
autho!^iry,  and  the  respect  due  them  from  their  chil- 
dren, simply  from  allowing  their  integrity  in  small 
matters  to  be  suspected.  Examples  of  petty  artifi- 
ces and  deceptions,  and  of  broken  promises,  might 
be  adduced,  which  would  swell  these  pages  beyond 
their  prescribed  limits  ;  but  I  shall  offer  only  a  few 
of  those  in  most  ordinary  use. 

Your  child  has  disobeyed  you.  He  knew  better 
than  to  do  so,  and  he  did  it  deliberately,    and  with 


an  air  of  defiance  to  your  commands,  which,  in  it- 
self, requires  to  be  immediately  subdued.  Your 
anger  is  roused,  and  you  threaten  a  severe  punish- 
ment ; — more  severe,  in  fact,  than,  on  reflection, 
you  would  have  any  idea  of  inflicting.  His  cries 
excite  your  sympathy  as  your  anger  subsides,  and 
the  punishment  is  remitted  to  the  next  lime  the  of- 
fence is  committed  ;  at  which  time  it  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  greater  proportion  than  was  at  first 
threatened,  in  order  to  excite  greater  dread  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  fault.  The  temptation  to  otfend  is 
again  found  too  great  by  the  child  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  same  process  is  renewed,  and  the  ^Are^^en- 
ing  repeated  with  increased  severity,  until  disobe- 
dience is  fully  estabHshed,  your  own  word  disbe- 
lieved, and,  worst  of  all,  a  system  of  deception  and 
artifice  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  your  child,  which 
no  human  efforts  can  extirpate. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  principle  of  punishing^ 
but  of  pleasing  a  child  also,  that  this  system  may- 
be engendered.  A  child  is  promised  that  if  he 
perform  such  and  such  things,  he  shall  be  rewarded 
by  something  which,  liitherto,  he  has  thought  unat- 
tainable ; — very  probably  it  is  wholly  unattainable. 

In  full  expectation  of  the  promised  reward,  he 
performs  his  reluctant  task,  and  some  shallow  ex- 
pedient is  immediately  resorted  to,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  artifice. 
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If  a  child  be  prevailed  on  to  go  through  this  pro- 
cess a  second  time,  it  may  be  ascribed  wholly  to 
the  influence  of  hope  ;  it  will  be  very  far  from  be- 
ing done  with  the  same  confidence  as  before,  and 
his  belief  of  your  want  of  truth  has  made  a  fearful 
advance. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Connected  with  the  practice  which  I  have  men- 
tioneiij  is  that  of  deceiving  a  child  in  regard  to  the 
quahty  or  proportion  of  the  pleasures  which  he 
receives,  and  endeavouring  to  enhance  them  in  his 
mind  by  representing  their  value  as  greater  than  it 
really  is. 

To  make  a  child  believe  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  an  enjoyment  which  he  is  not,  or  to  make  him 
think  it  of  more  value  than  you  yourself  know  it 
to  be,  or  to  tell  him  that  he  is  not  taking  medicine 
when  you  are  actually  administering  it,  or  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  is  riding  to  another  town,  when 
in  fact  he  is  not  a  half  a  mile  from  his  own  door, 
are  artifices  as  absurd  as  they  are  useless.  They 
hardly  succeed  in  imposing  on  the  child  at  all, 
while  you  place  your  own  integrity  under  suspi- 
cion ;   since  a  penetrating  child  will  discover  quite 
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soon  enough,  that  they  were  intended  to  deceive 
him,  and  will  immediately  begin  to  draw  inferen- 
ces decidedly  disadvantageous  to  yourself.  I 
mention  all  these  things,  trivial  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, because  I  have  seen  them  all  practised,  and 
with  the  most  unhappy  effects  on  the  minds  of 
children. 

I  call  nothing  trivial  which  tends  to  the  forma- 
tion of  wrong  sentiments  in  beings  destined  to  per- 
form a  part,  difficult  at  best,  on  the  stage  of  human 
existence.  Difficult,  if  supported  by  the  stern  and 
unyielding  principles  of  unblemished  integrity,  and 
an  unbending  regard  for  truth,  which  no  tempta- 
tion is  able  to  shake,  and  which  no  trial  can  suc- 
ceed in  conquering.  A  thousand  times  more  dif- 
ficult, if  the  early  impressions  have  been  subject 
to  a  series  of  deceptions,  which  if  at  once  unfolded, 
the  siujple  and  unsuspecting  mind  of  youth  would 
revolt  at ;  but  which  gradually  fixes  itself  there 
toofirmly  to  be  eradicated. 

A  child — even  a  very  young  child — has  the  pow- 
er, not  only  of  receiving  impressions,  but  of  multi- 
plying them,  and  of  tracing  effects  to  causes  :  often 
more  acutely  than  is  done  by  those  in  more  mature 
life  :  and  even  an  infant,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that 
he  has  been  deceived,  will  begin  to  conjecture  why 
he  was  deceived.  If  there  appear  to  him  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  the  artifice,  he  will  naturally 
adopt  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  author  of  it. 
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If  he  be  able  to  assign  a  motive  for  it,  which  he 
can  in  any  way  bring  himself  to  believe  an  imperious 
one,  he  will  imbibe  the  hateful  practice,  till  the 
tender  conscience  of  childhood  is  seared  in  decep- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  prevarication  is  succeeded 
by  that  of  downright  and  incurable  lying. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  habit  of  obedience  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  a  love  of  truth  ;  although  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  dereliction  from  the  one  are 
wholly  different  from  those  attendant  on  aberra- 
tions from  the  other.  We  rarely  behold  a  child 
who  lies,  that  will  not  disobey  also  ;  though  we 
sometimes  see  a  disobedient  child  who  scorns  a 
lie.  Here  too,  we  may  trace  the  habit  of  disobe- 
dience, at  least  of  repeated  disobedience,  to  the 
false  promises  made  to  the  child,  and  here  too 
have  I  seen  the  most  deplorable  effects  arising 
from  not  checking  the  evil  in  its  first  step  before 
it  is  too  late.  An  infant  in  arms,  knows  perfectly 
well  that  it  ought  not  to  cry  for  what  has  been  re- 
peatedly refused  it.  If  the  parent  has  always  man- 
aged steadily,  the  child  knows  perfectly  well  also, 
that  it  will  not  be  obtained  by  crying;    yet  it  wil- 
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fully  persists  in  so  doing.  I  believe  it  possible, 
even  at  this  early  age,  to  prevent,  at  least  more 
than  an  attempt  at  a  repetition  of  such  wilfulness. 
An  older  child  is  told  to  put  up  some  article 
v^ith  which  he  is  meddling  improperly.  He  refu- 
ses :  The  parent  persists  in  commanding,  the  child 
in  disobeying,  till  after  repeated  threatenings,  per- 
haps some  little  ill-judged  solicitation  also,  the  dis- 
puted article  is  thrown  on  the  floor.  A  new  battle 
ensues;  as  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
as  the  former,  the  child  comes  off  conqueror,  and 
the  habit  is  infixed  forever.  No  after  punishment 
can  redeem  the  irreparable  mischief  committed  in 
one  such  scene  ;  nothing  can  erase  from  the  mind 
of  the  child  that  he  has  conquered  once,  and  has  it 
in  his  power  to  do  so  again.  An  unfavorable  im- 
pression has  been  produced,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  replace  it  by  others.  If  we  look  at  it  in  the  ab- 
stract, we  shall  see  the  after  life  of  the  child,  col- 
ored by  the  consequences  of  that  very  scene  in 
which  its  first  act  of  disobedience  was  so  fatally 
committed  :  fatally,  because  the  habit  of  wilful- 
ness and  obstinacy  often  leads  to  fatal,  always  to 
evil  results.  The  morals  of  the  child  have  recei- 
ved a  vital  blow,  and  his  temper  rendered  ungov- 
ernable ever  after.  He  may,  as  he  advances  in 
life,  wear  an  artificial  smoothness  of  exterior,  and 
pass  for  a  person  of  very  calm  and  amiable  feel- 
ings, when  there  is  no  opposition  made  to  him,  but 
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in  attempting  to  combat  his  opinions  or  overrule 
his  measures,  you  will  discover  that  the  lion  only- 
slept  ;  that  you  arouse  the  very  spirit  which,  years 
before,  had  shown  itself  in  the  child  of  few 
summers ;  but  which  has  "grown  with  his  growth 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength"  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion, and  which  only  lacks  temptation  to  lead 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  aggravated  crimes. 
The  thief,  who  at  the  gallows  bit  off  his  mother's 
ear,  gave,  as  a  reason  for  the  atrocity,  that  she  had 
indulged  him  in  his  first  act  of  disobedience,  and 
that  consequently,  all  his  subsequent  guilt  was 
attributable  to  her. 

Again  :  '^  my  child  is  sick,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
contradict  him  ;  when  he  recovers,  I  shall  pursue 
a  different  method  ;  at  present  it  would  injure  his 
heahh,  and  I  have  not  resolution  to  enforce  his 
obedience  while  there  is  a  risk  of  that."  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  moral  health  of  the  child  should 
not  receive  at  least  as  great  a  share  of  attention  as 
his  bodily  heahh. 

Certainly  any  mental  disfigurement  is  quite  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  personal  one  ;  and  one 
would  think  it  quite  as  mortifying  to  witness  a 
deformity  of  disposition  as  a  sickly,  enfeebled 
frame  of  body.  But  I  believe  the  apprehension 
of  the  latter,  as  a  consequence  of  suitable  correc- 
tion, to  be  wholly  imaginative  on  the  part  of  the 
parent. 
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A  child,  accustomed  in  health  to  implicit  obedi- 
ence, will  rarely  set  himself  up  to  disobey  while 
under  the  influence  of  illness  and  languor  ;  and 
when  1  see  a  child  disobeying  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  find  it  at  all  difficult  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  has  sometimes  been  suffered  to  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  perfect  obedience,  and  that  this  at- 
tempt at  opposition  is  not  altogether  an  unwonted 
affection.  I  set  it  down  as  a  plain  case  that  he  has 
not  been  made  to  know  and  feel  his  duty,  and  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  it ;  and  that  he 
has  gained  that  ascendency  over  his  parents,  which 
will  leave  him  occasion  for  indignation  towards 
them  during  his  whole  life. 

When  I  think  of  the  vast  aggregate  of  woes,  of 
sighs  and  tears  to  which  childhood  is  so  painfully 
subjected,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  lessened  by 
the  careful  eye  and  the  steady  hand,  I  cannot  sup- 
press the  warning  voice  that  would  speak  of  the 
fearful  consequences  of  blinding  the  one  and  slack- 
ening the  other. 

It  is,  comparatively,  an  easy  task  to  enforce 
obedience,  if  thus  early  taken  in  hand.  Your  child 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  is,  if  you  have  always 
managed  steadily,  and  are  uniformly  kind  and  af- 
fectionate towards  him,  as  all  parents  should  be, 
that  it  is  purely  for  his  good  that  you  desire  him 
to  obey.  If  you  maintain  a  steady  and  unshaken 
conduct  towards  him  from  his  earliest  infancy,  you 
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will  find  that  the  practice  of  obedieace  will  become 
as  perfectly  habitual,  as  in  other  circumstances, 
that  of  disobedience  is  often  suffered  to  become. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  regard  to  the  intellectual  education  of  chil- 
dren, I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  also  be  com- 
menced at  a  very  early  age.  The  perceptions  of 
childhood  are  often  found  to  be  remarkably  vivid 
and  acute. 

The  faculty  of  taste,  for  instance,  is  discoverable 
rery  early,  and  the  eagerness  of  children  to  exhibit 
any  thing  new  which  they  are  taught,  fully  evinces 
their  delight  at  receiving  instruction.  I  know  an 
instance  of  a  child  who  learned  the  whole  alpha- 
bet, perfectly,  before  he  could  articulate  a  letter 
of  it.  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  them  the  names  of 
letters  if  frequently  shown  them,  as  the  names  of 
any  other  objects  with  which  they  are  usually  made 
familiar ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  can  speak,  it 
will  be  no  hard  task  to  make  him  comprehend  that 
those  letters  form  the  combinations  or  words  which 
he  himself  utters.  A  habit  of  computing  numbers^ 
2* 
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may  also,  with  little  difficulty,  be  induced,  and 
rendered  perfectly  easy  by  familiar  illustrations 
from  objects  within  his  reach.  An  idea  of  distances 
may  also  be  given  him ;  and  the  science  of  Geog- 
raphy is  in  itself  so  delightful  to  all  children,  that 
it  might  stand  very  happily,  as  well  as  very  useful- 
ly, in  the  place  of  mere  childish  amusements.  I 
once  knew  a  child  who,  though  unable  to  pro- 
nounce the  names,  would  point,  delightedly,  to  any 
part  of  a  map  on  which  questions  were  asked  rela- 
tive to  any  particular  place.  If,  instead  of  mere 
toys,  which  often  produce  more  vexation  than  sat- 
isfaction to  children,  a  map,  pasted  on  a  board,  or 
a  small  globe,  or  a  few  letter  blocks  were  given 
them,  how  much  happier  would  they  be  made, 
and  how  much  more  usefully  would  the  time  of 
parents  be  employed,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
their  respective  purposes  understood,  than  in  dres- 
sing dolls  or  repairing  broken  rocking-horses. 

A  child  should  never  possess  a  toy  from  which 
nothing  can  be  learned.  I  have  sometimes  enter- 
ed houses,  where  the  parlour  seemed  converted  into 
a  universal  toy-shop  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  have 
brought  away  with  me  opinions,  not  very  flattering 
to  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  parents,  and 
anticipations,  not  very  brilliant,  of  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  children. 

In  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  amusement  of 
children,  a  regard  to  taste  should  always  be  attend- 
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ed  to ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  taste  should  be  a  correct  one. 

As  I  before  observed,  this  faculty  is  very  early 
discernable,  and  it  is  observable  that  if  they  are 
left  to  act  for  themselves,  they  will  reject  every 
thing  that  bears  the  impress  of  want  of  neatness 
and  propriety  ;  a  proof  that  their  natural  taste  is 
rather  correct  than  otherwise.  It  is  also  seen  by 
their  passion  for  flowers,  pictures,  he.  If  suffered 
or  encouraged  to  play  with  soiled  or  broken  toys, 
this  faculty  of  taste  degenerates,  and  becomes  less 
acute.  The  better  way  would  be  to  abolish  the 
use  of  them  altogether.  If  it  be  asked,  how  then 
shall  children  be  amused,  I  would  point  them  to 
the  sources  of  amusement  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  ;  in  addition  to  which,  many  others 
might  be  quite  as  easily  adduced.  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  delight  exhibited  by  children 
at  the  possession  of  the  most  brilliant  toy,  as  I  have 
seen  them  manifest  on  receiving  a  pencil  with 
which  they  were  encouraged  to  draw  various  fig- 
ures. 

Nothing  pleases  children  so  much  as  the  idea  of 
power]  of  their  own  power  to  perform  something 
of  themselves ; — and  the  delight  which  they  feel 
as  that  power  expands,  is  equal  to  that  which,  in 
maturer  Hfe,  is  always  experienced  at  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  great  exploit. 
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Ambition  is,  perhaps,  the  ruling  passion  of  most 
children  ;  and,  if  properly  directed,  may  be  turn- 
ed to  very  useful  purposes ;  but  if  too  rudely 
checked,  or  directed  in  improper  channels,  the 
effects  are  dangerous  and  lamentable  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  the  former  case,  it  leaves  the  mind 
sluggish  and  inactive,  and  incapable  of  exerting  its 
own  powers  ;  in  the  latter,  it  leads  it,  progressive- 
ly, to  the  commission  of  the  most   flagrant  crimes. 

The  recital  of  brilliant  actions  in  thehves  of  cel- 
ebrated men,  has  been  found  to  produce  a  remark- 
able effect  on  the  minds  of  children ;  and  many 
have  been  known  to  adopt  some  such  characters 
for  their  models,  and  to  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
their  example  during  their  life.  It  is  not  unnatu- 
ral, that  while  their  admiration  is  awakened,  their 
ambition  should  also  be  excited  to  emulate  the  per- 
formances so  eulogized. 

In  pursuing  the  method  of  imparting  instruction 
from  the  pages  of  History  therefore,  much  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  ideas  of  false 
greatness  from  arising  in  their  minds,  as  it  will 
be  found,  ever  after,  a  difficult  task  to  bring  them 
down  to  their  proper  level,  and  in  many  instances, 
will  unhappily  unfit  them  for  the  stern  duties 
which  they  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 
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In  consideration  of  this  evil,  we  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  study  is  attended  with  so 
many  dangers  to  the  young  mind,  as  that  of  His- 
tory. 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made  I 
have  confined  myself  wholly  to  the  instruction  of 
children  at  the  period  that  generally  precedes  their 
being  sent  to  school.  Were  it  practicable  for  pa- 
rents to  extend  this  period  for  a  number  of  years 
longer  (provided  the  parent  is  efficient  to  the  task 
of  home  instruction,)  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the  child. 

A  number  of  years,  passed  in  the  intruction  of 
a  school,  has  painfully  convinced  me  that  there  are 
very  many  evils  attendant  on  the  assembling  of 
children  together,  which  the  most  vigilant  and  un- 
tiring watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can 
seldom  obviate.  Each  child  will  bring  to  the  rest 
its  stock  of  idle  words,  picked  up  in  its  way  to 
and    from  the  school.     Each  one  has,   perhaps, 
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its  individual  deformity  of  disposition  or  of  man- 
ners, which  is  insensibly  copied  by  the  rest.  Each 
has  his  tale  to  tell  of  what  has  passed  at  his  own 
home,  and  which  sometimes  involves  the  most  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

It  is  in  vain  to  enumerate  all  the  evils  attending 
such  a  course,  as  they  must  be  obvious  to  all  who 
have  ever  had  any  experience  in  this  way.  The 
instructers  too,  although  perhaps,  perfectly  ad- 
equate to  imparting  knowledge  in  the  various 
branches  undertaken  to  be  taught,  may  yet  be  de- 
plorably unfitted  to  preside  over  the  tempers  and 
dispositions  of  their  pupils.  The  very  inadequate 
compensation  which  is  given,  and  sometimes  grudg- 
ingly too,  for  the  instruction  of  very  small  chil- 
dren, is  apt,  naturally  enough,  to  induce  a  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  regard  to  their 
younger  pupils,  which  leaves  them  to  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  all  their  evil  propensities. 

But  with  a  judicious  regard  to  the  selection  of  a 
school,  should  the  parent  feel  unequal  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  home  instruction,  and  with  a  willing- 
ness to  make  it  an  object  for  the  instructer  to  be- 
stow sufficient  attention  on  the  child,  it  may  be 
found  the  better  way  to  send  it  at  rather  an  early 
age  than  otherwise.  The  recent  introduction  of 
infant  schools,  and  the  maternal  plan  of  instruction 
carried  on  in  them,  have  obviated,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, many  of  the  evils  formerly  attendant  on  send- 
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ing  children  to  school  at  too  early  a  period.  I 
believe  that  very  happy  results  may  be  expected 
from  this  method  of  instruction,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  plan  is  fully  matured,  it  will  impart 
more  decided  benefits  to  most  children  than  they 
could  easily  receive  at  home. 

In  selecting  a  school,  proper  care  should  be  ta- 
ken that  the  location  be  healthful  and  airy  ;  that 
the  room  itself  be  not  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils ;  that  it  contains  objects  v^hich 
may  be  supposed  to  please  and  interest  the  chil- 
dren ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  teacher  be  kind  and 
afl^ectionate.  I  know  of  nothing  more  to  be  repro- 
bated, than  the  practice  of  subjecting  a  dehcate 
child,  whose  every  hour  has  been  previously  guard- 
ed by  the  hand  of  kindness  alone,  to  the  harsh  se- 
verity of  one  whose  only  motive  in  teaching  is  the 
pecuniary  profit  derived  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  selfish  love  of  ease,  and 
disinclination  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
structers,  which  lead  to  blind  indulgence  of  the 
faults  of  children  should  not  be  mistaken  for  that 
affectionate  kindness  which  seeks  only  their  ad- 
vantage. The  effects  of  the  one  are  scarcely  less 
injurious  than  those  of  the  other. 

When  such  a  school  is  selected,  as  answers  the 
purposes  thus  described,  it  will  be  infinitely  for  the 
child's  benefit  to  be  kept  at  it  permanently.  The 
habit  of    constantly     changing   a   school,   is     at- 
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tended  with  very  disagreeable  circumstances.  The 
naturally  restless  habits  of  childhood  are  increas- 
ed, and  a  discontented,  vacillating  disposition  fos- 
tered, which  generally- attends  them  through  most 
of  the  concerns  of  their  future  lives. 

An  interest  in  the  studies  of  children  should  be 
especially  taken  by  the  parents  themselves,  and  a 
constant  unity  of  purpose  and  design  carried  on  be- 
tween them  and  the  instructers  that  the  one  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  frustrating  the  plans  of  the 
other.  I  have  too  often  seen  the  best  purposes 
counteracted  by  opposition,  not  to  feel  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  important  results  attending  it.  I  would 
here  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  feelings 
of  aristocracy  existing  more  or  less,  in  every 
school ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  touching  a  delicate 
string,  and  shall  pass  lightly  over  it,  with  the  simple 
observation  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  parent 
and  of  every  teacher  to  prevent  the  expression  of 
it  from  becoming  offensive.  It  exists  in  every 
mind  that  is  capable  of  appreciating  its  own  pow- 
ers; but  while  the  indulgence  of  it  is  not,  in  every 
case  and  under  all  circumstances,  reprehensible, 
the  expression  of  it  is  always  so. 
3 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  so  various^ 
and  the  time  of  their  development  so  differently 
marked  in  different  individuals,  being  subject,  only 
in  a  limited  degree,  to  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  prescribe  the 
precise  age  at  which  any  study  may  be  properly 
commenced.  I  will,  however,  suppose  that  every 
child,  by  the  time  it  has  received  common  advan- 
tages, is  capable  of  reading  well,  and  has,  at  least, 
a  partial  know^ledge  of  the  branches  which  general- 
ly succeed  to  it.  In  this  age,  w^hen  so  many  im- 
provements are  constantly  being  made  in  school 
books  of  every  description,  and  when  the  dimin- 
ished price  places  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  individual,  it  must  be  a  most  lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  intellect  of  the  pupil,  or  a  most 
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culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and 
teacher,  if  the  elements  of  more  than  one  science 
are  not  fully  understood  by  a  child  of  the  age 
above  mentioned. 

It  was,  formerly,  the  practice  to  confine  such 
children,  if  females,  (and,  in  passing  to  this  age,  I 
shall  confine  my  observations  exclusively  to  fe- 
males,) wholly  to  the  use  of  the  needle  ;  and  a  girl 
was  considered  quite  ignorant  and  uneducated,  if 
she  were  not  able  to  produce,  at  least,  one  piece 
of  embroidery,  the  fruits  of  months'  close  appHca- 
tion,  debarred  the  luxury  of  air  and  exercise,  and 
in  which  were  assembled  a  motley  group  of  fig- 
ures which,  in  point  of  the  ludicrous,  might  have 
vied,  successfully,  with  any  of  the  numerous  cari- 
catures in  painting  and  engravings  that  are  exhibit- 
ed at  our  shop  windows  at  the  present  day. 

The  waste  of  time  devoted  to  this  accomplish- 
ment, if  accompiishm.ent  it  may  be  called,  has, 
happily,  in  latter  times,  been  turned  to  better 
account ;  though  I  consider  that  there  is  yet  too 
much  time  devoted  to  employments  which  can 
boast  as  little,  in  regard  to  utility,  as  the  apologies 
for  sheep,  &:c.  that  used  to  grace  the  satin-stich 
productions  of  our  grand  mothers. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  decry 
accomplishments  altogether,  as  I  consider  that  ev- 
ery thing  relative  to  good  taste  should  be  assidu- 
ously cultivated  ;    but  I   would   assert  that  they 
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ought  not  to  stand  in  the  place  of  more  solid  ac- 
quirements. I  confess  that  I  have  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  that  young  lady,  who,  though  she  may 
dance  very  gracefully,  or  manage  an  instrument 
with  exquisite  skill,  or  paint  a  landscape  with  sur- 
prising accuracy,  cannot  answer  the  most  simple 
questions  relative  to  her  own  country,  or  write  her 
own  name  legibly,  or  compose  a  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  shall  betray  any  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  Orthography.  In  such  an  one,  I 
behold,  not  the  intelligent,  intellectual  being, 
whose  talents  are  capable  of  adorning  and  dignify- 
ing any  station,  but  the  mere  automaton,  whose 
only  sphere  of  attraction  is  the  ball-room,  and,  who, 
for  all  the  real  interest  she  inspires,  might  as  well 
have  been  an  opera-dancer.  I  have  known  many 
such,  w*ith  whom  you  might  have  associated  for 
years,  without  gathering  a  single  idea,  or  one  spark 
of  knowledge,  except  a  daily  confirmation  of  the 
assertion  that  "  all  is  vanity." 

Accomplishments  should  be  resorted  to,  only  as 
a  relaxation  from  severer  studies — never  allowed 
to  stand  in  place  of  them — never  brought  forward 
as  acquirements  ;— ^but  suffered,  quietly,  and  with< 
out  parade  or  effort,  to  lend  their  fascinations  when 
the  mind  is  fatigued  by  application  to  something 
more  solid  and  useful.  If  a  few  accomplishments 
are  all  that  a  female  possesses  any  knowledge  of;  if 
her  mind  be  not  suffered  to  expand  itself  beyopcj 
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the  mere  search  after  amusement,  how  litttle  ade- 
quate must  she  be  to  perform  her  part  on  the  stage 
of  human  existence  !— how  singularly  unprepared 
for  the  coming  duties  that  await  her ! 

The  taste  that  is  discoverable  in  an  inclination 
for  such  accomplishments  is  certainly  an  enviable 
quality ;  the  power  of  indulging  it,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, peculiarly  gratifying  :  but  to  those  whose  on- 
ly study  is  to  cultivate  it,  I  repeat  that  their  early 
hours  will  pass  away  as  "  the  hght  and  loveliness 
of  a  song,"  and  their  future  will  be  a  lonely  waste, 
where  thorns  alone  will  spring  up  under  their  feet. 

The  being  who  has  no  intellectual  resources, 
must,  necessarily,  feel  a  dreary  void  in  existence 
when  her  favourite  pursuits  are  intercepted  by  age 
or  misfortune.  But  no  calamity  can  deprive  a 
well-educated  person  of  the  varied  and  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  Reverses 
of  fortune  often  render  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  latter 
more  acute,  while  they  have  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing all  relish  of  the  former ;  and  as  a  person  ad- 
vances toward  that  period  of  life  in  which  its 
gaities  begin  to  lose  their  charms,  how  soothing  to 
reflect  that  even  old  age  cannot  lessen  the  fascina- 
tions that  intellect  invariablv  sheds  around  it. 

The  dread  of  being   thought  a   learned  lady  is 

now  nearly    done   away  ;  but    as  one    extreme  is 

generally  succeeded  by  another,  it  follows  that,  at 

the  present  day,  many  young  ladies  affect  to  enrol 
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themselves  among  the  literati,  who,  at  best,  have 
extremely  slight  pretensions  for  appearing  in  such 
society.  This  error,  also,  proceeds  from  not  hav- 
ing their  abilities  rightly  cultivated  ; — from  having 
been  too  early  accustomed  to  injudicious  praise 
for  their  performances;  and  is  attributable,  most 
of  all,  to  a  vanity  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
truly  disgusting.  I  can  endure,  patiently,  to  see  a 
young  lady  indulge  her  personal  charms,  or  even 
her  accomplishments,  because  I  consider  that  she 
has  been  taught  no  better ;  that  she  has  been  en- 
couraged, by  ill-judged  admiration,  to  believe  that 
they  alone  were  worth  possessing  ;  but  a  human 
being,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  who  stops  short  in  the  glorious 
career,  to  display  how  much  she  knows,  and  to 
exhibit  her  astonishing  progress  to  the  eyes  of 
wondering  ignorance,  is,  I  confess,  an  object  that 
excites  only  disgust,  and  almost  drives  me  to  seek 
only  for  the  plain,  unlearned  simplicity  of  nature, 

I  have  ^introduced  these  observations  in  this 
place  particularly,  because  I  conceive  that  either 
of  these  extremes  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves at  the  very  age  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
that  is,  from  eight  to  fourteen  years.  But  as  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  dwell  minutely  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  dismiss  it,  and  pass  to  the  particular  studies 
that  seem  most  requisite  to  be  pursued. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Every  female  should  possess  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  Geography.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge, much  of  what  she  needs  must,  necessarily, 
be  a  blank ;  since  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  feel 
greatly  interested  in,  or  to  indulge  her  imagination 
very  delightfully  in  conjectures  respecting  places 
of  which  she  is  ignorant  of  the  location,  and  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  connected  with  them.  It  is 
not  enough  that  she  have  a  general  idea  of  coun- 
tries, cities,  states  and  empires ;  of  oceans,  seas, 
lakes  and  rivers.  She  should  possess  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  of  re- 
markable circumstances  connected  with  each  place, 
of  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, its  general  laws  and   forms  of  government, 
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and  the  various  appearances  in  which  it  may  re- 
semble, or  differ  from,  other  places.  The  study 
of  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  should,  at  the 
same  time,  command  an  important  share  of  her 
attention  ;  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  either 
will  be  lessened  by  combining  them,  as  each  will 
have  the  effect  of  fixing  the  other  in  the  mind. 

In  studies  like  these  which  require  no  mechani- 
cal operation,  but  which  are  dependent  on  the 
memory  alone,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 
to  retain  them  without  occasional  reference  to 
books  ;  in  which  case^  it  will  be  necessary  ti  over- 
come the  repugnance  which  most  young  ladies 
evince  at  the  sight  of  a  school-book,  after  they 
have,  as  they  term  it,  finished  their  education. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opinion,  rather  prevalent 
with  some,  that,  if  the  lessons  of  scholars  are  duly 
listened  to,  if  they  go  through  with  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  study  and  recitation,  and  pass  off  with  hon- 
our at  tiie  period  of  an  Examination,  nothing  more 
is  required  of  them.  Their  books  are,  forever 
afterward,  to  remain  to  them  as  sealed  fountains, 
at  whicli  they  would  feel  ashamed  to  refresh  their 
memories,  however  faint  may  be  their  reminis- 
cences of  what  they  learned  within  the  walls  of 
a  school  room. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  trust,  to  urge   the  strict  im- 
,  portance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
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pies  OQ  which  the  English  language  is  constructedj 
because  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  is 
wholly  indispensable.  I  would  just  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  study  may  be  rendered  much  less 
dry  and  uninteresting  than  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be.  A  child  about  to  commence  the  study  of 
the  English  Grammar,  receives  no  previous  expla- 
nation that  it  is  the  science  of  that  combination  of 
words  which  he  himself  is  every  moment  uttering  ; 
and  he  is  suffered  to  go  on  through  the  pages  of 
the  book,  containing  only  obstruse  propositions, 
satisfied  that  he  recites  a  perfect  lesson,  and  not 
gathering  a  single  idea,  through  the  whole,  that 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  probable  utility  of  thus 
reciting  it. 

Pupils  should  be  made  distinctly  to  comprehend 
the  design  of  every  study  which  is  undertaken, 
and  the  use  that  it  will  be  to  themselves.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  they  will  take  an  interest  in 
any  studies  which  they  are  not  made  to  under- 
stand concerns  them.  Explain  the  matter  fully 
to  them,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  go  to  their 
task,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure. 

Arithmetic,  even  in  its  abstruser  principles,  may, 
not  disadvantageously,  occupy  the  attention.  Some 
one  remarks  that  you  cannot  give  a  female  too 
much  arithmetic  :  but  whether  the  assertion  be 
founded  on  the  opinion  that  the   habit  of  compu- 
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ting  numbers  tends  to  neutralize  the  usually  vola- 
tile gaiety  of  the  sex,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
This  study  also,  for  want  of  familiar  illustrations, 
and  in  consequence  of  attending  too  much  to  ab- 
stract, and  too  little  to  concrete  numbers,  has  hith- 
erto been  deemed,  except  in  its  fundamental  rules, 
quite  an  Herculean  task  for  female  pupils  to  at- 
tempt ;  but,  happily,  this  diffiqulty  no  longer 
exists,  and  a  plain,  simple,  and  easy  method  has 
taken  place  of  that  which  was,  in  fact,  a  most  re- 
pulsive one. 

Natural,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
should  also  be  attentively  studied.  The  former 
unfolds  a  rich  source  of  unfailing  amusement. 
The  wonderful  operations  of  Nature  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  every  various  form,  and  the 
perfection  of  her  laws  exhibited  in  such  a  manner 
as  cannot  fail  of  calling  forth  unbounded  admira- 
tion. In  the  two  latter,  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  as  successfully  demonstrated,  and 
excite  an  interest  as  powerful. 

These  studies  awaken,  perhaps  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  elicit  greater  origi- 
nality of  conception,  than  any  others. 

Of  Chemistry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  no  woman  is  calculated  to  preside  over  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  family,  without  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  its  principles.     It  should  never  be 
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learned  merely  for  the  sake  of  parading  that 
knowledge  abroad,  but  should  be  silently  allowed 
to  give  its  aid  in  the  arrangements  of  the  kitchen 
a  placej  the  concerns  of  which,  every  lady  should 
be  qualified  to  superintend. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  acquirement  of  different  languages  has  grown 
into  general  use ;  and  so  far  as  it  assists  the  learn- 
er in  other  studies,  it  is  a  valuable  one.  The  sci- 
ence of  Botany,  for  instance,  involving  as  it  does, 
so  many  Latin  names,  cannot  be  easily  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  language.  It  is  also 
serviceable  in  regard  to  a  perfect  attainment  of 
our  own.  A  very  correct  and  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  foreign  languages  now  in  use 
may  be  considered  rather  as  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment, than  as  of  real  utility,  that  is,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  French,  from  the  number  of  persons  in 
this  country,  belonging  to  that  nation,  appears  to 
be  in  more  general  demand  than  any  other.  If  the 
sole  object  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  be  to  col- 
lect a  few  phrases  for  the  sake  of  displaying  su- 
perior knowledge,  they  had  better  be  let  alone  ; 
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as  such  a  display  is  always  extremely  disgusting, 
although  sometimes  resorted  to  by  those  of  whom 
we  should  deem  such  vanity  unworthy. 

In  faihng  to  notice  the  noble  science  of  astrono- 
my until  now,  I  would  not,  by  any  means,  be  un- 
derstood to  depreciate  its  merits.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  would  enforce  its  importance  on  the  mind  of 
every  one,  as  a  study  which,  of  all  others,  serves 
to  raise  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  inspire  it  with 
the  most  sublime  and  lofty  conceptions.  Its  prin- 
ciples, however  intricate,  possess  charms  enough 
to  over-balance  the  difficulties  that  arise,  and  the 
mind  expands  and  strengthens  beneath  its  influ- 
ence, as  new  wonders  present  themselves,  till  we 
lose  ourselves  in  the  contemplation  of  sublimities 
too  great  for  our  limited  capacities. 

The  science  of  Botany  imparts  a  delightful  source 
of  satisfaction.  Every  tree,  herb,  and  flower,  pos- 
sesses individual  powers  belonging  exclusively  to 
itself.  The  various  appearances  and  properties  of 
each  afford  a  wide  field  for  speculation  to  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  simple  pleasures  of  nature.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
endless  varieties  of  each,  if  it  were  possible  to  attain 
such  a  knowledge  would  interfere  with  something 
more  practically  useful,  and  consume  the  time 
which  might,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  more 
profitably  employed. 

Geomotry  ought,  at  least,  to  be  partially    un- 
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derstood,  as  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  quan- 
tity, extension  &c.  appears  to  be  indispensable. 
Geology,  Natural  History  he.  are  also  interesting 
studies."  Indeed  there  is  no  study  that  cannot  be 
rendered  so  if  the  pupil  come  to  the  task  with  the 
ability  to  learn,  and  a  willingness  to  devote  to  it 
the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts  is  so  decidedly  de- 
pendent on  individual  taste,  and  any  high  attainment 
in  either  of  them  so  utterly  impracticable  without  a 
particular  natural  genius  for  it,  that  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  rank  them  as  studies  at  all.  So 
much  time  is  required  for  even  a  tolerable  profi- 
ciency in  them,  that  it  would  seem  not  very  desira- 
ble that  a  person  destitute  of  such  a  genius,  should 
make  any  attempt  towards  attaining  more  than  a 
general  knowledge  of  their  principles. 

Those  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  her  pecu- 
liar gifts  in  either  of  these,  should,  by  all  means, 
cultivate  them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  other  du- 
ties. They  form  the  embellishments  of  life,  and 
throw  a  charm  around  it,  which  severer  studies 
often  fail  of  doing.  But,  indulged  in  too  freely, 
and  made  to  constitute  the  business  of  life,  they 
soon  weary  ;  and  when  the  enthusiasm  attending 
them  has  worn  off,  the  mind  is  left  without  resour- 
ces, and  becomes  a  blank. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  already  advan- 
ced, I  would  urge,  again  and  again,  that  parents 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  qualify  themselves,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  for  the  high  and  respon- 
sible duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  evil,  of  so  great  magnitude,  that 
can  befal  a  family,  as  the  being  conducted,  or  rath- 
er non-conducted  by  an  ignorant  or  negligent  pa- 
rent. No  one,  surely,  is  fit  to  occupy  so  important 
a  station,  unless  they  can  successfully  discharge  the 
high  responsibility  devolving  on  them.  In  failing 
to  do  this,  what  but  a  succession  of  miracles  can 
prevent  the  child  from  feeling  the  unhappy  effects 
arising  from  an  ill-judged  education,  through  its 
whole  life  ?     Let  every  parent   form  a  standard  by 
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which  to  regulate  the  management  of  his  children ; 
let  the  standard  too,  be  a  high  one,  and  on  no  ac- 
count let  him  swerve  from  it.  He  cannot  always 
hope,  with  all  his  vigilance  to  strive  successfully  ; 
but  he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  perform- 
ing his  duty.  He  has  assumed  a  trust  of  no  small 
moment — the  care  of  beings  destined  to  walk  in 
his  footsteps,  and,  very  probably,  to  inherit  some 
portion  of  his  spirit.  Accidental  circumstances 
may,  of  course,  turn  them  aside  from  the  path  thus 
marked  out  for  them^  but  the  instances  are  rare  in 
which  children  do  not  follow  closely  in  the  path 
in  which  their  fathers  led  them  in  youth. 

In  the  next  place,  as  far  as  in  your  powder,  culti- 
vate the  minds  of  your  children.  Be  not  satisfied 
with  a  few  trifling  accomplishments,  which,  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  objects  of  Education,  possess  little 
intrinsic  value  ;  but  insist  strongly  on  the  more  im-* 
portant  interests  of  moral  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. 

Let  not  trials  and  difficulties  discourage  you  in 
the  arduous  undertaking  you  have  pledged  yourself 
to  go  on  with  ;  but,  hoping  all  things,  and  believing 
all  things,  continue  to  advance  the  best  good  of  so- 
ciety, by  untiring  care  and  watchfulness  over  the 
immortal  beings  whom  you  are  leading  along  the 
path  of  life. 

On  the  moral  foundation  which  you  have  laid  for 
them,  must  rest  all  your  hopes  of  their  future  ad-« 
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vancement.  If  this  be  firm,  then  indeed  may  you 
hope  one  day  to  see  them  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  society.  Without  this,  the  brightest  talents  will 
not  yield  half  their  lustre  ;  principles,  however  im- 
posing^ will  be  found  empty  and  hollow,  and  no  hu- 
man effort  can  redeem  the  irreparable  injury  which 
such  a  neglect  occasions.  After  satisfying  your- 
self that  you  are  capable  of  discharging  the  trust 
committed  to  you,  set  yourself  faithfully  and  perse- 
veringly  to  perform  it,  and  let  nothing  interfere  with 
that  performance. 

While  you  fail  not  in  that  kindness  and  affection, 
which  the  tender  age  of  your  children,  and  the  re- 
lation they  stand  in  towards  you  so  powerfully  de- 
mand, remember,  also,  to  preserve  that  firmness 
and  consistency  which  can  alone  entitle  you  to  their 
respect,  and  which  alone  can  enable  you  to  lead 
them  onward  in  the  path  of  life.  The  dangers  to 
which  they  are  inevitably  exposed,  if  under  no  bet- 
ter government  than  that  exercised  by  a  careless, 
irresolute  parent,  will  be  found,  as  they  proceed  in 
their  difficult  career,  almost  remediless.  Let  this 
always  bear  its  full  weiglit  in  your  mind,  that  to  you 
they  will  owe  much  of  what  is  virtuous  or  vicious  in 
the  habits  of  maturer  life  ;  and  incur  not  the  remorse 
o  f  reflecting  that  it  was  by  your  own  irresolution  or 
want  of  exertion  that  the  latter  were  suffered  to 
prevail  over  the  former. 

Nothing   but    a    steady    and  unwavering  love  of 
4^ 
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truth,  and  the  principles  of  unyielding  integrity  and 
uprightness  can  be  any  safeguard  for  your  children  ; 
and  these  principles  must  be  inculcated  by  your- 
self, and  enforced,  constantly  and  faithfully  by  your 
own  example. 

Without  this  enforcement,  vain  are  all  your  hopes 
of  seeing  your  children  adorn  and  dignify  society; 
and  what  will  be  your  anguish,  when  you  discover 
that  to  your  own  laxity  of  purpose  and  execution, 
may  be  traced  the  ^'fountain  from  which  so  many 
bitter  waters  have  flowed  ?" 

A  weight  of  responsibility,  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  parent,  dev^olves  also  upon  the  instructer ; 
and,  in  one  respect,  the  additional  one  that  the 
number  of  those  who  look  up  to  the  latter  for  ad- 
vice and  example,  is  usually  much  greater  than 
that  dependent  on  the  former;  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, more  difficult,  since  the  station  of  a  teacher 
is  often  undertaken  by  those  of  early  age,  and  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  no  exertion,  either  per- 
sonal or  mental,  except  what  has  related  solely  to 
their  own  advancement. 

You  have  assumed  a  relation,  my  young  friends, 
of  which,  probably,  you  had,  at  best,  but  a  faint 
and  indefinite  idea,  previous  to  your  entering  upon 
its  duties.  You  have  come  to  it,  possibly,  with 
high  expectations  of  the  results  attending  your  la- 
bours, with  strong  hopes  of  rendering  yourselves 
useful,  and  with  full  anticipations  of  the  actual  pleas- 
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ure  which  is  to  result  to  yourselves  from  the  per- 
formance of  your  new  and  untried  duty.  A  few 
days'  experience  is  more  than  sufficient  to  inform 
you  that  you  have  overrated  your  abilities,  and  the 
pleasures  which  you  imagined  were  to  accrue  from 
the  exertions  you  were  to  make,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  convince  you  that  there  are  many  trials 
and  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  situation  ;  and  that, 
where  you  expected  flowers  to  spring  up,  thorns 
alone  have  met  your  view.  You  have  to  strive 
with  the  endless  varieties  of  disposition,  the  way- 
wardness of  temper,  and  the  spirit  of  wilfulness 
and  obstinacy  ;  you  will  have  to  contend  with  stu- 
pidity, conceit  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  and  very  probably,  with  selfishness,  opposi- 
tion and  arrogance  on  that  of  the  parent.  You 
will  be  annoyed  by  self-sufficiency  and  contradic- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  by  instability  and  intrusive- 
ness  on  the  other.  Vexation  will  succeed  to  vex- 
ation, and  new  difficulties  will  multiply  ;  and  often 
you  will  be  on  the  very  point  of  resigning  your  em- 
ployment, although  it  may  be  your  only  means  of 
obtaining  a  liveliliood.  You  feel  that  you  have  en- 
tered on  a  path  where  you  are  "disquieting  your- 
selves in  vain  ;"  and  your  spirit  faints  beneath  the 
unwonted  exertions  which  you  are  imperiously  call^ 
ed  upon  to  make.  But  this  is  only  the  dark  sida 
of  the  picture.  Like  all  others,  it  has  a  reverse, 
and  that   reverse  presents  a  bright  scene  to  your 
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view.  It  presents  to  you  a  group  of  intelligent  be- 
ings whom  your  exertions  are  helping  to  make  wise, 
virtuous  and  happy.  It  presents  to  you,  minds,  the 
value  of  which  is  improved  and  enhanced  by  your 
efforts,  and  dispositions,  the  petulance  and  obstina- 
cy of  which  you  have  succeeded  in  partially  subdu- 
ing. You  have  aided  in  quickening  their  moral 
and  intellectual  perceptions,  in  forming  their  habits, 
and  in  securing  an  interest  in  their  best  affections 
towards  yourself.  You  have  been  cheered  by  the 
willingness  of  many  of  them  to  be  instructed  ;  by 
their  readiness  to  divest  themselves  of  those  habits 
which  they  have  found  displeasing  to  you  ;  and  by 
hearty  and  willing  co-operation  of  many  of  the  pa- 
rents, in  what  you  consider  the  best  interests  of  their 
children,  your  hopes  are  re-awakened,  and  you 
pursue  your  task  with  renewed  perseverance. 

To  both  parents  and  instructers,  I  would  again  urge 
the  oft  repeated  admonition—"  PERSEVERE ;" 
and  in  doing  this,  you  will  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  your  labors  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain.  Let 
that  magic  word  address  itself  a  thousand  times  a 
day  to  your  hearts  and  understandings ;  and  let  ev- 
ery new  vexation  and  discouragement,  instead  of 
weakening  your  energies,  prompt  you  to  greater  and 
more  vigilant  exertion,  and  incite  you  to  more 
strength  and  fixedness  of  purpose. 
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